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SYSTEM NEWS IN BRIEF... 


AT THE ANNUAL MEETING of SP stockholders in Wilmington, 
Del., on May 17, President D. J. Russell said that business has taken a 
more favorable turn in recent weeks, but there will have to be further 
improvement in the economy if rail traffic is to match last year’s total 
volume. He declared that it is imperative that railroads do all they can 
to eliminate waste in their operations. 


* 


UNDER CONSTRUCTION at Tucson is a diesel engine repair facil- 
ity which, when completed, will have a capacity for eleven engines, four 
units inside and seven outside. There will be two inspection pits and one 
drop pit (for dropping traction motors and wheels for repair or replace- 


ment). 
* 


COLORFUL MEXICO will be visited next month by a special pas- 
senger train on Random Tours’ semi-annual three-week rail tour. The 
SP streamliner, complete with Pullman, lounge and dining cars, will 
stop at such exotic cities as Mexico City, Acapulco, Taxco, Guadalajara 
and others. 

* 


ON BEHALF OF SP, Portland Division Superintendent A. W. Kil- 
born has presented a sidewinder speeder motor car to the Portland Zoo 
Railroad. Car was used to haul pack mules, ore and passengers on narrow 
gauge road in Sierra during gold rush days, ended up on our Keeler 
Branch. Sacramento Shops cut the gauge of the litile speeder from 
36 to 30 inches to fit Zoo’s tracks. 


* 


ELECTRICALLY OPERATED Auto-Pack unloading machines have 
been delivered at Phoenix and Tucson. They join a small but growing 
fleet of machines especially built to unload our highly popular bi- and 
tri-level auto carriers. Other unloaders are located at Portland, San 
Francisco, Oakland and Los Angeles. 


* 
SP STOCKHOLDERS this month approved a proposal to merge 


three wholly-owned subsidiary railroad companies into the parent com- 
pany, as @ further step in SP corporate simplification. The proposal, 
which must be approved by the ICC, calls for merging with SP. the 
Texas and New Orleans Railroad Company, the El Paso and South- 
western Railroad Company of Texas, and the El Paso Southern Railway 
Company. ; 
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1200 Attend Seminar 


Throat of Com 


A 


munism 


Told to Houstonians 


Wet CAN WE do about Com- 
munism? 

Southern Pacific employes at 
Houston and members of their 
families—more than 1,200 strong 
—had a better understanding of 
this serious threat to our country’s 
welfare after attending the South- 
ern Pacific-sponsored seminar on 
the threat of Communism held at 
the Cullen Auditorium of the Uni- 
versity of Houston. 

They left the auditorium that 
night in a more somber mood after 
hearing W. C. Sullivan, chief in- 
vestigator for the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation, Washington, D.C. 
call for a rational and sensible ap- 
proach to the menace of Com- 
munism. 

“Tonight’s program was not 
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planned to entertain you,” P. D. 
Robinson, assistant to executive 
vice president, told those in at- 
tendance. “We wish to show that 
the problem of Communism calls 
for positive, effective action based 
on good information and over-all 
understanding.” 

Executive Vice President B. S. 
Sines, who spoke prior to Sulli- 
van’s principal address, explained 
that our Company is increasingly 
concerned with the insidious 
spread of the Communist threat, 
and that it is affecting all of us 
in our daily lives. 

Sullivan held the attention of 
those in the crowded auditorium 
as he said: 

“We feel.it is most important to 
look at Communism coldly, ra- 
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tionally and sensibly. 

“We must not resort to alarmism 
or extremism. We must show a 
great respect for facts and not 
identify legitimate dissent with 
Communism. 

“Legitimate dissent,” he said, “is 
one of the great strengths of the 
American way of life.” 

The FBI officer quoted J. Edgar 
Hoover, director of the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation, as saying: 

“We must not indiscriminately 
label as Communists those whose 
opinions on a particular question 
may, on occasion, parallel the offi- 
cial party position. 

“We must also guard against the 
tendency to characterize as Com- 
munists those who disagree with 
us or who advocate unorthodox 


or unpopular beliefs.” 

Sullivan said that academic free- 
dom instead of being an obstacle to 
combatting Communism, is one of 
the most powerful and effective 
weapons in the field of education. 

He said there are now some 
250,000 dedicated Communists in 
the Western Hemisphere not to 
mention the thousands of fellow 
travelers, sympathizers and dupes. 

“The only effective answer,” he 
said, “lies in a long-range positive 
program based on realistic, ra- 
tonal and analytical appraisal of 
the threat which the Communist 
movement presents.” 

Members of the SP Club of 
Houston assembled more than 
1500 kits of literature and distrib- 
uted them at the close of the meet- 
ing. 


Working together to present the successful SP-sponsored seminar on the threat of 
Communism ware (I-r) H. ©. Hawkins, special agent in charge of the Houston office 
of the FBI; Assistant fo Executive Vice President P. D. Robinson, chairman of the 
steoring committee in charge of arrangements; W. C. Sullivan of Washington, D. C,, 
chief inspector for'the FBI, and principal speaker at the seminar; Executive Vice 
President B. S. Si 


Sines, and Chief Special Agent R. A. Pribble. 
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E. D. Moody, assistant general 
manager, San Francisco, retired on 
April 30 completing a 46-year rail- 
roading career. 

A native of Ashland, Oregon, 
where he joined Southern Pacific, 
his first railroad jobs were as clerk 
and yardman on the Shasta Divi- 
sion. He was shifted to Sacra- 
mento, and by 1928 had risen to 
be general yardmaster at Roseville. 
After transferring to the Western 
Division he became terminal su- 
perintendent at Oakland in 1941. 

In 1942 he rose to be assist. 
superintendent; in 1944 he became 
assistant to general manager, San 
Francisco, and a. year later re- 
turned to the Western Division as 
superintendent. 

Promotion to assistant general 
manager came in 1949, He was 
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E. D. Moody Retires After 46 Years 


made assistant to the vice president 
for system operations during 1955- 
56, during which time he worked 
on special assignment representing 
SP at Washington, D. C. At the 
conclusion of this assignment he 
resumed his duties as assistant gen- 
eral manager. 3 


Dr. Freedlander Dies 
Of Disease He Fought 


Dr. Benjamin L. Freedlander, 
physician at our General Office, 
and a long time director of Mt. 
Zion Hospital’s cancer research 
program, died in San Francisco on 
April 29 at the age of 65, a victim 
of the disease he fought. 

He began his career as a medical 
researcher 35 years ago at the 
University of California’s Medical 
School, where he was a faculty 
member and a leading tubercu- 
losis researcher. 

Later he switched his interest to 
cancer, taking over the leadership 
of Mt. Zion’s research program 
after World War Il. 

In 1958, at an American Cancer 
Society seminar here, he reported 
that a diet deficiency in niacin, 
one of the major B vitamins, may 
lead to cancer, and that a newly 
discovered chemical, closely re- 
lated to rocket fuel, may improve 
existing drugs in treating of leu- 
kemia. 

He is survived by his wife, Pearl, 
a daughter, four brothers,-a sister, 
and two grandchildren, 


Southern Pacific Gourmets 
Enter Contest with Gusto 


0 YOU HAVE a food recipe that 
can be prepared in 20 minutes 
or less? 

This was the question posed by 
a leading department store in San 
Francisco which offered valuable 
prizes for the best recipes sub- 
mitted by employes of Southern 
Pacific and its subsidiaries. 

Both men and women in the 
Bay Area met the challenge head 
on, submitting a wide variety of 
mouth-watering recipes fit for a 
king. (Railroaders are notorious 
gourmets. } 

When the smoke had cleared and 
the judges had fought their way 
through the stacks of entries, five 
finalists were asked to appear at 
the store and prepare their special- 
ties before an impartial panel of 
judges. 

The five -— Angel Hovagimian, 
Pacific Fruit Express; Jean De- 
Vito, Personnel Department; Bill 
Luque, West Oakland Timekeep- 
ing Bureau; Rose Johnson, District 
Freight Office; Martha Bruley, 
Auditor of Freight Accounts — 
marched confidently to the stoves. 
They whipped up their dishes. The 
judges tasted, rolled their eyes in 
ecstasy, smacked their lips, and 
after careful deliberation, an- 
nounced the first prize winner: 
Jean DeVito. 

As a public service we reprint 
her recipe. 
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WINNER DeVITO 


Lobster Bey 
2 or 3 rock lobster tails, pre-cooked. 
44 cup butter 
1 cup milk 
1 tbls. four 
salt 
14 tsp. paprika 
Y tsp. dry mustard 
\4 tsp. curry powder 
44 cup dry white wine 
14 cup parmesan cheese, grated 
1 sm. can sliced mushrooms 
sour dough French bread 


Cut lobster tails into small 
pieces. Melt butter; add flour, 
spices and salt. Add milk and 
when thick add parmesan cheese, 
mushrooms, wine and lobster. 
Cook until blended and lobster is 
hot. Pour over slices of sour dough 
French bread, toasted. 
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Royalty to Preside At SP Club Outing 


Qome LUCKY, lovely gal in the Bay 
area will be a Queen one day 
next month. Her Royal Highness 
will preside over an all-day outing, 
sponsored by the Southern Pacific 
Club, at shady, spacious Micke 
Grove in Lodi on June 24. She will 
be chosen on the basis of votes 
cast by purchasers of Annual Out- 
ing Award tickets. Each ticket 
counts as one vote. The girl with 
the most “write-in” votes will be 
proclaimed Queen—for a day. 

All employes and their families 
are invited to attend this popular 
annual outing—to play baseball 
and Bingo, to mingle, to partici- 
pate in the drawing for $1,150 in 
cash prizes and valuable awards. 


Among the aspirants to the 
throne are Carol Barnewitz, 
PMT; Marge Borgwardt, Trans- 
portation; Alice Chapman, 
Freight Traffic; Marion Conn, 
Auditor Freight Accounts; An- 
gela Curtis, Assistant General 
Auditor; Lola Hall, Auditor Mis- 
cellaneous Accounts; Ruth Howe, 
General Hospital; Eva Lynn Lar- 
son, Supt’s Office, Oakland; Julie 
Lattin, Freight Claims; Tonie 
Mifsud, Auditor of Equipment 
Service Accounts; Patricia Mil- 
ler, Capital Expenditures; Reva 
Ovrid, Auditor of Disbursements; 
Terry Rosser, Executive Depart- 
ment; Claudine Soares, District 
Freight, and Gerry Sumner, Pa- 
cific Fruit Express. 


DELEGATES representing Tucson Chapter No. 59 ot the 1961 National Convention of 
Railwoy Business Women, held ct the Sahara Hotel in Las Vegas eerly this month 
were (lr) Mary Steinebach, ticket clerk, Chapter vice president-elect; Olga Barnes, 
steno clerk, Chapter president-elect; Vera King, PBX operator, Chapter ways and 
means chairman-elect; and Sue Robson, secretary to assistant superintendent, Chapter 
parliamentarian-elect. The convention was climaxed with a banquet at which national 
officers were installed. 


Auto-Pack Test Run: $-P Ships via $P 


wo Studebaker-Packard Corpo- 

ration officials recently shep- 
herded four carloads of their auto- 
mobiles and trucks from the S-P 
assembly plant at South Bend, In- 
diana, to. Milpitas, California, 
aboard a fast transcontinental 
freight train via SP. 

The officials were C. R. McIn- 
tosh, manager—technical service, 
parts and service division; and 
Edwin W. Smith, assistant mana- 
ger—transportation. The occasion 
was a test run for S-P autos aboard 
our new two- and three-level auto- 
pack carriers. Four rail cars car- 
ried an assortment of 48 Stude- 
baker products, including sedans, 
convertibles, station wagons, and 
small trucks. Two tri-level auto- 


pack cars carried 30 automobiles, 
while two bi-level carriers held 18 
cars and trucks. 

Accompanying the Studebaker 
men were two SP officials: D. C. 
Dudley, supervisor, trailer-flatcar 
service; and E. N. Brown, assistant 
freight traffic manager. In addition 
to their freight train ride, the auto 
executives toured the general yard- 
master and retarder towers at clas- 
sification yard in Roseville, Sacra- 
mento General Shops, and West 
Oakland piggyback ramp. 

They were also on hand to watch 
the unloading of their automobiles 
at Milpitas, where they commented 
that they had been pleased with 
the interest and progressive think- 
ing displayed by SP people. 


These men got together at Milpitas, California, to watch unloading of test run of 
Studebaker ‘cars and small trucks from four auto-pack carriers, Forty-eight autos 


were shipped from Studebaker plant at South Bend, ladiana, aboard tri- and bi-level 
rail carriers. The men are (I, to r.J: Amos Hazen, general manager, Convoy Co., 


Milpitas; Edwin W. Smith, assistant manager—transportation, and C. R. Mclntosh, 
manager—technical service, parts & service division, both of Studebaker-Packard, 
South Bead; D.C. Dudley, supervisor, trailer-flatcar service; M. P. Sayles, assistant to 


vice president; E. N. Brown, assistant freight traffic manager; and D. F. Diemer, 


assistant general freight and passenger agent, Oakland. 


Eee TANG A a3 
“They'll grow this much before they reach New York!" Henry Ebstein (left), General 


Potato & Onion Distributors, Ltd., traffic manager, tells SP TF&PA Les Troutman why 
"grass" must be packed with so much room to spare. 


Fragile, Flavorful ‘Grass’ 
Grows in California’s Deltaland 


6¢(“REEN GROWS THE GRASS...” 

the poet said. But in San 
Joaquin County, California, it’s 
sometimes not green, and it isn’t 
even grass, but during the past 
two months, this crop has brought 
more than $15,600,000 on the 
produce markets of the United 
States. 

This “grass” is asparagus, grown 
in land horticulturist Luther Bur- 
bank once called “the finest earth 
in this world”—the great peat 
lands of the sprawling, thousand- 
square-mile Delta region where the 
Sacramento and San Joaquin 
Rivers join to flow into San Fran- 
cisco Bay. 

A crop growing so abundantly 
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in the steppes region of Russia that 
it is eaten instead of grass by 
grazing cattle, asparagus in the 
U.S. is considered a real delicacy. 

Some 52,000 acres of asparagus 
—one-third of the $45,000,000 
crop grown in this country—will 
be harvested in the San Joaquin 
region between April and June 
this year for produce markets and 
canneries of the U.S. California 
leads the nation by a wide margin 
in the production of these sweet, 
delicately-flavored green spears, 
although more than 90% of the 
fresh crop is consumed in the 
Northeastern states. 

Commonly called “grass” by the 
produce men who handle it, aspar- 
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Swiftly and accurately, harvester drives 
his blade into the ground to cut ripe 
spear of asparagus. Behind him, pile of 
cut spears awaits gatherers. 


agus grows in long, mounded rows, 
from roots which last for 12 to 
14 years. During its short season 
asparagus sprouts amazingly fast. 
A field which at the end of today’s 
harvesting looks completely bar- 
ren, tomorrow will yield another 
full day’s work for cutters with 
their long-handled razor-sharp 
blades. 

“We're glad to see good hot 
weather come on us gradually dur- 
ing the spring, when we’re ready to 
harvest,” says Lowell Bias, field 


While tractor con- 
tinues to roll along, 
sure-handed gath- 
erer never misses a 
pile of gleaming 
spoars. 


a 


superintendent for the Cochran 
Company of: Tracy, California. 
“The hotter the night, the more 
grass we can depend on for cutting 
the next day.” 

During the cutting season, Bias 
surveys his company’s entire 950- 
acre grass crop every morning. 
Direct from the field, he calls 
Traffic Manager Tom Adams on his 
two-way car radio, giving him an 
estimate of the day’s cut and the 
number of pre-cooled reefers he’ll 
need. 

Adams then calls PFE’s District 
Agent Bill Thatcher or Al Ander- 
son’s District Freight and Passen- 
ger Office in Stockton, to ask for 
cars to be spotted outside the Coch- 
ran warehouse for loading that 
night. 

During late March, men like 
Bias keep very close watch on 
endless rows of 18-inch to 24-inch 
mounds. When each row is pep- 
pered with tips rising several 
inches, the call goes out for cut- 
ters. With swift, deft strokes, these 
tireless workers sink square-tipped 
blades deep into the mound, neatly 
severing stalks nearly a foot and a 
half long. If the cutter has chosen 
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Lowell Bias (left), Cochran Co. field su- 
perintendent, radios daily “morning re- 
port" to packing sheds, while TFRPA Les 
Troutman stands by to confirm orders for 
reefers, 


well, the spear will be green nearly 
two-thirds of the way to the bot- 
tom, where his blade has made an 
angular cut. Otherwise the bit of 
white showing on the stalk after it 
is processed in the packing shed 
will have to be trimmed away by 
the wise housewife. 

After cutters have harvested 
their rows and left neat little piles 
of gleaming asparagus every ten 
feet or so, the grass is gathered 
into wheeled carts called sleds, 
mounted on either side of a small 
tractor. From here, it goes straight 
to the packing shed within a very 
few minutes of the time it was cut. 

At the shed, stalks are placed on 
a chain conveyor belt, which 
carries them first through a large 
high-speed, circular saw for trim- 
ming. At the same time they are 
washed by powerful streams of cold 
water, to clean off field dirt and 
begin the cooling process. 

Then, almost like mail being 
sorted in the Post Office, stalks are 
individually graded as they move 
down the line, and placed in “bins” 
for the packers. Most growers sort 
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asparagus into four grades ac- 
cording to size—extra-large, large, 
medium and small. The choice 
stalks—the jumbos which are green 
clear ‘to the bottom—are packed 
first at the head of the line. Con- 
trary to popular belief these are 
the sweetest in taste and the ten- 
derest when prepared. 

(As asparagus roots grow older, 
the stalks they produce become 
smaller and more spindly. Young 
roots produce tall, tender spears 
which sometimes measure an inch 
or more in diameter at the base.) 

Asparagus crates are filled from 
the side and bottom. After it is 
packed tight with spears, the crate 
is laid on its side on a conveyor, 


In less than 30 seconds, packer (r.) fills 
crate while grader (I.) selects jumbo-size 
spears, like thore on shelf, for him. Stalks 
move rapidly past graders on conveyor 
belt. Note spacer in crate to allow room 
for spears to grow as much as threo or 
four inches before they are uncrated in 
the nation's supermarkets. 


Around the comer and toward the saw 
go bulging, bottomless crates of jumbo- 
sized asparagus. Before circular saw re- 
moves bottom of spears and an inch 
of the crate, worker nails on side slats 
and removes spacer. 


and whisked through another cir- 
cular saw to trim more off the 
base of each spear, as well as about 
an inch of the crate. Then the 
crate is turned upside-down and a 
one-eighth-inch pad of peat, fibre 
or felt-—thoroughly wet to nourish 
the asparagus en route to market— 
is gently laid over the newly cut 
stalks, and the bottom nailed in 
place. 

Asparagus must be packed with 
plenty of clearance between tender 
spear tops and the crate because 
it will grow an additional three or 
four inches even while. it’s en 
route to the market! 

From the field packing house, ‘a 
constant: stream of trucks carries 
crates to the grower’s nearby ware- 
house, where it is kept only until 
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evening. When the day’s cut has 
been completed and moved to the 
warehouse, the shipping crew takes 
over to begin loading into waiting 
PFE refrigerator cars. 

Before it’s loaded into pre-cooled 
reefers, asparagus—crate and all— 
goes through a 20-minute ice water 
and antiseptic shower bath, to re- 
move field heat and bacteria, and 
to bring its temperature down to a 
chill 36 degrees. 


“This cooling-down costs us 20 
cents a crate,” says Henry Eb- 
stein, trafic manager for General 
Potato and Onion Distributors, 
Inc., Stockton—one of our largest 
asparagus shippers — “but it’s 
worth every penny of extra ex- 
pense to have our grass fresh and 
firm when it reaches the market. 
Who wants to buy limp aspara- 
gus?” And with 1600 acres of this 
rich grass to harvest and sell, Eb- 


After it goes through final sawing, crate 
is tuned upside-down, wet pad of peat, 
fibre, or felt carefully placed over gleam- 
ing stalk ends to nourish grass during tip 
to market, and bottom nailed on. 
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Day's harvest is kept in warehouse until evening, then put through 20-minute ice- 
water shower bath in “Hydro-Cooler," before it is loaded into waiting reefers. 
Here, asparagus—crates and all—is shown coming out of Hydro-Cooler and put 
on conveyor carrying it into car. 


stein’s company has a big stake in 
market prices. 

Its limited production, short 
“fresh” life, and relatively high 
price restricts asparagus shippers 
to only five “carload markets”— 
New York, Boston, Philadelphia, 
Detroit and Chicago. Distributors 
in these cities break up carload 
quantities for smaller local mar- 
kets throughout the East. 

While the number of cars 
shipped this year is less than last 
year, shipper Joe Giovannetti says 
that the main reason is extensive 
use of larger-capacity mechanical 
reefers, and our incentive rates 
which have encouraged shippers to 
load their cars more heavily. Gio- 
vannetti, a steady SP asparagus 
shipper for more than 43 years, is 
owner of the Half Moon Fruit & 
Produce Co., Tracy. He had more 
than 50 carloads of grass going 
East this season. 

In PFE’s giant mechanical reef- 
ers, 1152. crates of asparagus are 
spaced a few inches apart to assure 
adequate cooling and ventilation, 
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and to avoid any possibility of 
bruising fragile spears. Crates are 
nailed in place with lath strips, and 
cross-braced io prevent movement 
during transit. 

Meanwhile, back at the fields, as 
the end of the cutting season ap- 
proaches, tractors with special at- 
tachments begin burying rows 
with the white tips of new as- 
paragus just showing. They heap 
another 12 inches of dirt on top of 
already-mounded rows, to allow 
the new shoots to ripen “under- 
ground.” This prevents them from 
turning green in the hot sun. When 
they have grown another 12 inches, 
they will push out of the. higher 
mounds and be ripe for immediate 
cutting. This crop goes straight to 
the canneries, which use. only 
“white” asparagus because of its 
extremely tender nature. 

When the last white spear has 
been cut from its sub-surface incu- 
bator, the tractors once more take 
over, this time to flatten the rows, 
furrow the fields and prepare them 
for summer and fall irrigation. 
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A Special Series 


What You Should Know About 
Benefits Due Your Survivors 


WO FEDERAL LAWS in which you 

have a vital stake are the Rail- 
road Retirement Act and the Rail- 
road Unemployment Insurance Act. 
Administered by the U. S. Railroad 
Retirement Board, these laws are 
designed to protect you and your 
family against loss of income due 
to old age, disability, unemploy- 
ment, sickness and death. 

You are probably already fa- 
miliar with the retirement annui- 
lies which may be granted under 
the acts, and with sickness and 
unemployment benefits which are 
also available for you. 

But do you know—what your 
wife or husband receives in event 
of your death, either before you 
retire or afterward? what your 
children are entitled to? whether 
your parents are entitled to any 
benefits? 

Although no one likes to think 
about dying, if you have others 
depending on you for support, you 
should know how your dependents 
will take care of themselves finan- 
cially if necessary for them to do 
so. Because he gave little thought 
to this problem, the widow and 
two young sons of U. S. President 
Warren G. Harding faced two 
years of privation and financial 
hardship before his $100,000 estate 
could be settled. A little bit of ad- 
vance planning would certainly 
have averted their suffering and 
unhappiness. 
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Although it is difficult to calcu- 
late in advance the exact amount 
of survivor's annuities and other 
benefits, it is wise to at least know 
what kinds of payments your fam- 
ily may be entitled to, and ap- 
proximately how much they may 
receive in event of your death. 
Such information should be a vital 
part of your financial planning, 
along with your life insurance, 
savings and any other income you 
may be receiving, whether you are 
retired or just beginning your 
working career. 

With everyone’s need for plan- 
ning ahead in mind, this series has 
been designed to give you a gen- 
eral idea of the benefits available 
under the Railroad Retirement Act 
for your survivors. 


WHO PAYS? 


Both you and the company share 
equally the cost of your retirement 
and survivor benefits. Your share 
—6%, percent of the first $400 you 
make each month—is deducted 
from your paycheck. If your 
monthly gross pay is $400 or more, 
your share is $27. Lf you make 
less than $400, your share is 634 
percent of whatever amount you 
do make. The amount of tax you 
pay is matched, dollar for dollar, 
by the company—your tax of $27 
and the company’s tax together 
amount to $54. 
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The tax rate will rise in 1962 
from 634 percent to 714 percent, 
and further increases compatable 
to rising Social Security taxes are 
scheduled for future years. 

This money is forwarded by the 
company to the Internal Revenue 
Service, which deposits it in the 
U. S. Treasury. The Treasury then 
transfers the taxes collected to the 
Railroad Retirement Account. 
Funds not immediately needed to 
pay benefits are held in reserve 
in that account. They are invested 
in special U. S. Treasury notes, 
and the interest earned provides 
another important source of in- 
come for the retirement program. 

The taxes you pay cannot be 
refunded if you leave the railroad 
industry. If you have less than ten 
years railroad service when you 
retire or die, your tax credits will 
be transferred to the Social Se- 
curity Administration, and most 
benefits paid to you or your sur- 
vivors will come through that 
agency. If you have 10 years or 
more of railroad service when you 
die, most benefits for your sur- 
vivors will be based on your com- 
bined railroad and social security 
service. 

(The benefits you receive for 
sickness or unemployment are paid 
for entirely by the company. Un- 
der the Railroad Unemployment 
Insurance Act, the company pays 
from 1% percent to 334 percent 
tax on the first $400 it pays you 
each month, to be sure there is 
always sufficient money in the 
sickness-unemployment fund. You 
pay nothing at all into this fund.) 

(Continued next month) 
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K FL ‘SCHUMACHER 
He Fights for Us 
With a Typewriter 


President of the one-member 
Freelance Society for Prevention 
of Cruelty to the Iron Horse is K. 
Fritz Schumacher—a highly liter- 
ate gentleman of Sierra Madre, 
California, who is dedicated to the 
cause of fair play in transportation. 

In 1958 he embarked upon a 
letter writing crusade to news- 
papers, pointing out the giant 
strides railroads have made in spite 
of unfair restrictions put upon 
them by government agencies and 
others: Since the first of 1960 he 
has submitted more than 750 let- 
ters to editors throughout the 
United States, all of them dealing 
with railroad or closely related 
transit subjects. One of his letters 
is often reproduced in from one 
to 55 different newspapers almost 
simultaneously. 
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FIFTY-ONE YEARS of accident-free service is the 


ee 


extraordinary record compiled by 


retired Los Angeles Division locomotive engineer Floyd A. Baldwin, right, shewn with 
his wife, Henrietta, and Road Foreman of Engines H. M. Snyder at the conclusion of 
Baldwin‘s last run on the Sunset, Now that he no jonger has to travel for a living, 
the Baldwins plan to do some traveling fer pleasure, they declare. 


4.£, GUM) MILEHAM, right, signal main- 
tainer, Salinus, setired after 41 years 
with Southern Pacific. Shown congratulat- 
ing him is J. L. Maze, signal supervisor, 
Coast Di 


L. P. Hopkins Dies 
in General Hospital 


L. P. Hopkins, who retired in 
1955 as superintendent of the Port- 
land Division, died at the General 
Hospital in San Francisco on April 
14. He was 72. 

He began his career with SP in 
1906 as a car repairer in San 
Francisco. After advancing through 
various positions in the Operating 
Department he was named assist- 
ant superintendent of the San Joa- 
quin Division in 1935. He trans- 
ferred to the Coast Division as 
asst. superintendent in 1937. After 
serving as assistant to the general 
manager at Saw Francisco a year, 
he was made superintendent of the 
Sait Lake Division in 1940. Four 
years Jater he became Portland Di- 
vision superintendent, the position 
he held until his retirement. 
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SP American Legion 
Celebrates Birthday 

In San Francisco on April 19 
Southern Pacific Post #412 of the 
American Legion celebrated its 
30th anniversary with a dinner 
party at the San Remo restaurant. 

Co-chairmen of the gala affair, 
attended by many veterans and 
their wives, were Commander Lou 
Medaglia, 2nd Vice Commander 
Tom Nisson, and Finance Officer 
Andy Collins, with the latter doing 
a splendid job as master of cere- 
monies. 

Of the 26 charter members of 
Post #412, ten still survive, and 
five of them were on hand to enjoy 
the dinner. Two charter members 
still very active in Post activities 
are Frank Paquette, 1st vice com- 
mander, and Charles Rodney, serv- 
ice officer. 


RETIRING TOGETHER in San Francisco on 
April 30 were William (Bill) W. Hoyle, 
office manager, Executive Department, Pa- 
cific Fruit Express Company, and his wife, 
Rae, steno-receptionist for PFE Purchasing 
Agent. He had 41 years with the company 
and she had 35. 
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“HATS OFF’ AWARD was presented to 
William Fagan, right, red cap porter at 


Sonta Serbare, by James Givsto, 
president of the Santa Barbara Advertising 
and Merchandising Club at a luncheon 
meeting fast month. The award com- 
mended Bill for his “unfailing courtesy 
and friendliness to visitors and towns- 
people alike who were leaving or arsiv- 
ing in Santa Barbora by train.” Bill hos 
been a red cap porter in that seaside city 
for more than 40 years. 


SP Club Offers 
SP Insignia Pins 

John Ferrell, president of the 
SP Club of El Paso, called us to 
say that he has available for those 
of you who wish them, blue SP 
insignia lapel pins for men and 
SP pins for women. The lapel pins 
can be obtained for $1.10 each, 
and the ladies’ pins (with a safety 
pin clip) are $1.25, Plastic boxes, 
if you want them, to hold pins 
cost an extra dime. 

“Make out check or money 
order to the SP Club of El Paso,” 
John says, “and send it to Room 
711, SP Building, El Paso.” 
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Ten Reasons 


New Pamphlet Explains Why 
SP Control of Western Pacific 
Would Most Benefit the Public 


The contest between Southern Pacific and Santa Fe for control of 
Western Pacific will be decided by the Interstate Commerce Commission 
on the basis of which proposal best serves the public interest. 

Southern Pacific—to emphasize the many benefits the public will gain 
if SP gains control of WP——has issued a new factual pamphlet entitled, 
“A Positive Program jor Better Transportation.” 


The pamphlet lists these ten positive public benefits: 


1. Lowest possible freight rates 


Spiraling costs of railroad operation have required the railroad 
industry to seek 16 general freight rate increases just since World 
War II, Coordination of the most efficient facilities of roads that run 
parallel offers a major opportunity to eliminate waste, reduce costs and 
hold rates at reasonable levels. 

Only Southern Pacific runs parallel and serves common points with 
Western Pacific. Only SP control of WP will result in major cost sav- 
ings to keep rates down. In contrast, since the Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe and WP have an end-to-end relationship, AT&SF’s proposal 
offers none of these substantial savings which are absolutely necessary 
to maintain lowest possible freight rates. 


2. Improved service 


The physical relationship of SP and WP rail lines provides impor- 
tant opportunities for each road to use portions of the other’s line where 
mileage can be cut and running time reduced. For example, SP trains 
between the East and the Pacific Northwest will save 53 miles and 214 
hours in running time by using a section of the WP line in Western 
Nevada. WP's freight trains into and out of Oakland will save 45 miles 
and two hours in running time by using a section of the SP line. These 
are but two of many examples of how train service can be speeded by 
SP-WP coordination.. Only SP’s proposal will make this improved 
service possible. 
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3. Better rail equipment and facilities 


SP-WP coordination will make available to each road the most effi- 
cient facilities of the other. Beyond this, cost savings resulting from 
the coordination will strengthen the financial ability of both roads to 
press forward their programs for additional equipment and better 
facilities. Only SP’s proposal will provide these benefits. 


4. More flexible car supply 


SP-WP coordination will substantially broaden the base of freight 
car supply for shippers served by both railroads. Faster and more 
efficient operations will cut freight car turn-around time, increasing 
both car availability and utilization. Only Southern Pacific’s proposal 
offers these advantages to shippers on both SP and WP lines. 


5. Improved terminal service 


In addition to improved mainline service, joint use by SP and WP 
of each other’s most efficient yard facilities will result in improved 
service for pickup, spotting of cars and movement into and out of 
terminals. Only SP’s proposal can offer this better switching service, 
since only SP and WP serve so many of the same communities, 


6. Preservation and development of all WP 
routes and services 


SP has guaranteed that, under its control, WP will maintain all 
present routes, gateways, interchange points and traffic arrangements, 
including the AT&SF-WP-Great Northern Bieber Route to the Pacific 
Northwest and the WP transcontinental route via Salt Lake City. South- 
ern Pacific has backed its “Bieber Route” guarantee by announcement 
that if AT&SF should ever become dissatisfied with WP operation of 
this route under SP control, AT&SF would be offered the option of 
full trackage rights on reasonable terms to operate its own trains on 
the WP line from Stockton to Bieber. 

On transcontinental traffic, including that competitive with AT&SF 
and SP, WP ‘will continue to solicit preferentially for its own long haul 
routing via the Salt Lake City Gateway. In contrast, there is good 
reason for the fear that under AT&SF control the long haul WP Salt 
Lake City route on such traffic would be dried up in favor of AT&SF’s 
wholly-owned route through Barstow and Kansas City to Chicago. This 
fear is reflected in petitions filed by both the Union Pacific and Rock 
Island in opposition to the AT&SF proposal. 


(Continued on next page) 
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7. Independent operation of WP 


Southern Pacific has pledged that WP, as a separate entity, operating 
under its own management, will continue to compete with SP for traffic. 
For example, WP’s own management will continue, as it now does, such 
activities for traffic development as rate making, traffic solicitation, 
location of new industries, and maintenance of freight and passenger 
service. Under SP’s plan, control of WP will be subject to close scrutiny 
of outside stockholders as well as that of the regulatory commissions. 

In sharp contrast is AT&SF’s publicly announced plan to dissolve 
the present Western Pacific Railroad Company, replacing it with a new 
company which AT&SF would own lock, stock and barrel. All outside 
WP stockholders would be eliminated. As a wholly owned property, 
the reorganized WP would be like other AT&SF wholly owned subsid- 
iaries such as the Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe Railway Company and 
the Panhandle & Santa Fe Railway Company, which have no independ- 
ence and no autonomy whatsoever. 


8. Retention of WP as a Western company 


Under SP’s proposal WP will continue to have its headquarters in 
the West. It will continue to purchase from suppliers in the West. It 
will retain all principal functions, including maintenance and repairs 
of equipment, accounting and research in the West. It can only be 
expected that in the interest of efficient railroad management, AT&SF 
would export the WP’s major functions such as purchasing, finance, 
accounting, equipment maintenance and research, including large seg- 
ments of employment wherever possible, to the AT&SF headquarters in 
Chicago and Topeka. Beyond this, WP’s traditional Western-oriented 
management philosophy would be sacrificed to AT&SF’s major concern 
with the Mid-West, where its principal interests lie. 


9. Elimination of many grade crossings 


SP’s proposal provides numerous opportunities for elimination of 
grade crossings by routing WP or SP trains over each other’s track 
in congested areas. Elimination of these grade crossings will save many 
millions of dollars in grade separation projects which would otherwise 
be required. This is a direct‘saving to the tax paying public. 


10, Easing of community traffic problems 


SP-WP coordination will provide opportunities in some communi- 
ties to re-route trains off of principal streets, thus substantially relieving 
vehicular traffic problems. One example is at Sacramento, where vir- 
tually all train operations could be removed from several principal 
thoroughfares. 
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Traffic Department Changes Announced 


Due to the illness of F. D. Bun- 
sen, general freight and passenger 
agent, El Paso, H. G. Oliver, for- 
merly district freight and passen- 
ger agent, Hous- 
ton, has been 
appointed acting 
general freight 
and passenger 
agent at Ei Paso. 

Named to suc- 
ceed Oliver at 
Houston was W. 
W. Guinn, for- 
merly district 
freight and pas- 
senger agent at 
San Antonio. 

A. P. Hardy, 
formerly district passenger and 
public relations representative at 
El Paso, succeeds Guinn at San 
Antonio. 

R. J. Aniol, formerly commer- 
cial agent at San Antonio, has been 
promoted to assistant district 
freight and passenger agent in that 
city. 

All the above changes went into 
effect on April 16. 

Oliver began his career as a 
stenographer at Corpus Christi in 
1948 and by 1950 had risen to be 
city freight agent there. Two years 
later he moved to Beaumont as 
traveling agent, and in 1954 was 
appointed district freight and pas- 
senger agent at Lake Charles. A 
year later he transferred to San 
Antonio with the same title and 
in ‘May of last year was made 


DF&PA. at Houston. 
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H. G. OLIVER 


Guinn started with the company 
in 1946 at Birmingham, Alabama, 
working in the Traffic Department. 
Before transferring to San Antonio 
last year he was district freight 
and passenger agent at Beaumont 
for five years. 


Hardy has been with SP since 
1923, starting as a ticket agent at 
New Orleans. Prior to his El Paso 
appointment he worked as district 
passenger agent in San Antonio 
and San Francisco, and as assist- 
ant passenger traffic manager in 
Houston. 


Aniol has been with the com- 
pany since 1920. 


ACTIVE in the 51st session of Nevada's 
State Assembly were (l-r) Conductor Artie 
Valentine, who was Chairman of the 
fabor committee; Locomotive Engineer Chet 
Christensen, who was the Speaker; and 
Joint SP-WP Agent J. F. McElroy at Elko, 
who was the Majority Floor Leader. All 
are elective offices, and the Speaker and 
Majority Floor Leader were elected by 
majority of their party. 


Saeco nts hind Soon 


Titan Missile Sites 
To Surround Tucson 


ucson, ARIZONA, known primar- 

ily as one of the nation’s top 
resort areas, will be, within three 
years, one of our top missile cen- 
ters. Eighteen Titan II missile 
sites to be constructed at a cost of 
about $80 million will circle Tuc- 
son, except for the area east of the 
city. 

Southern Pacific and Pacific Mo- 
tor Trucking Company will aid in 
this giant undertaking by hauling 
in materials needed for construction 
of the sites — lumber, steel, pipe, 
machinery, wiring and so forth. 

The missile sites, each requiring 
7 to 8 acres of land, plus access 
roads, will be located well away 
from each other for their own pro- 
tection, but will still be within a 
reasonable distance of Tucson. 

The Titan is one of the US inter- 
continental ballistics missiles. It 
has a range of 6,000 miles and 
travels at a speed of 17,250 miles 


an hour. The storage facility for 
the Titan will be in a cement-lined 
tube or silo in the ground, con- 
structed to stand enemy nuclear 
bombing. According to defense 
officials, only a direct hit by an 
enemy bomb would knock it out. 

The silos will be 140 feet deep. 
The doors that will close the hole 
in the ground will weight 120 tons 
each. The missile itself is 90 feet 
long and weighs 110 tons. Once 
the missile installations are built, 
there will be little to see above 
ground. The entire complex, in- 
cluding the storage, control and 
work rooms will be completely un- 
derground—and the missile itself 
will be fired from its underground 
vertical position, 

All 18 sites have already been 
successfully drilled for water which 
will be used for air conditioning, 
drinking, and to cool the launch 
mechanisms during the Titans’ 
blast off. 


LARGEST LUMBER LOAD ever handled on the Narthwestern Pacific was 67,448 board 
feet of dried, surfaced lumber, shipped by Arkley Lumber Company on the Arcata & 
Mad River Railroad and sold to Pacific Fir Sales, Culver City. The shipment was routed 


via NWP, Southern Pacific and Pa 
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Medill Retires; McLaughlin Succeeds 


William B. Medill, general mas- 
ter car repairer, San Francisco, re- 
tired last month after a career with 
SP that spanned 49 years. Some 
150 friends and fellow employes 
gathered on April 8 at a Fisher- 
man’s Wharf restaurant in San 
Francisco to wish him well at a 
dinner held in his honor. 


Named to succeed Medill was 
J. W. McLaughlin, formerly dis- 
trict master car repairer at Los 
Angeles. F. Kimball, formerly 
general foreman, Car Department, 
Los Angeles General Shops, suc- 
ceeds McLaughlin. Moving into 
Kimball’s former job is 0. E. Den- 
man, general foreman, Car De- 
partment, at El Paso. 

During his long and colorful 
career, Medill has been concerned 
with keeping the railread’s thou- 
sands of cars running. He super- 
vised operations of mobile crane 
equipment and crews in the terri- 
tory from Portland south to Tu- 
cumecari, and from San Francisco 
east to Ogden. 

Medill has worked as a carman, 
car inspector, asst. foreman, an 
relief outfit foreman at Portland 
and Eugene. He became a master 
car repairer, and in 1952 was 
promoted to district master car 
repairer in Sacramento, Promotion 
to general master car repairer came 
in 1956, the year he went to work 
in the main office of the line at 
San Francisco. 

Committee work for the Associa- 
tion of American Railroads and the 
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Car Department Officers’ Associa- 
tion has occupied much of Medill’s 
time. Apart from his work he has 
been active in the Masonic order. 
He is a member of Waverly Lodge 
174 and Al Kader Shrine in 
Portland. 

McLaughlin joined SP in 1952 
as master car repairer of the Port- 
land Division after serving with 
the D&RGW and the SP de Mexi- 
co. He moved to Los Angeles in 
1956. 


The question “Who ought to be 
boss?” is like asking “Who ought 
to be the tenor in the quartet?” 
Obviously, the man who can sing 
tenor.—Henry Ford 
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Retired SP Railroader 


Starts Anew as Minister 


Wits RETIREMENT came the 
opportunity .. .” That’s how 
retired Assistant Engineer Mal. 
colm P. Haynes, Rio Grande Di- 
vision, talks about his new career. 
With 33 years’ railroad service 
behind him when he reached 65, 
Malcolm Haynes decided in 1958 
the time had come for him to 
undertake “work I should have 
begun years ago,” and he became 
the oldest student ever enrolled in 
the Austin (Texas) Presbyterian 
Theological Seminary. 

Overcoming both the objections 
of seminary officers and the difh- 
culties brought on by competition 
with younger men, as well as a 
considerable number of changes 
in theological beliefs and teachings 
since he first studied for the min- 
istry years ago, Haynes this month 
will be awarded the degree of 
Bachelor of Divinity by the 
Seminary. 

He is especially concerned with 
ministering to the spiritual needs 
of retired people like himself, par- 
ticularly those heading for retire- 
ment in California and the South- 
western states. He believes that 
these people usually have left home 
and friends, and may feel detached 
and lonely away from familiar en- 
vironments. Haynes is preparing 
“to help them by meeting them 
where they are and guiding them 
back io their rightful place in the 
religious, social and economic life 
of theit communities.” 
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Malcolm Haynes, retired Rio Grande Di- 
vision assistant engineer, climbs stairs to 
theology lecture as he preparas for new 
career in ministry at Presbyterian 
Seminary. 


Sometime this spring he and 
Mrs. Haynes, who has continually 
encouraged him in his studies, 
hope to move from Austin to Cali- 
fornia, to “wherever the need ap- 
pears” for their services. He will 
work under the direction of the 
Presbyterian Church, probably as 
an Evangelist in interdenomina- 
tional circles. 

Haynes became interested in the 
ministry when he was a student at 
Baker College, Kansas. Later, his 
travels over SP’s Pacific Lines tock 
him to many small communities 
which had no established worship 
services, and apparently little de- 
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sire for spiritual leadership and 
guidance. Believing that some ef- 
fort should be made to bring 
spiritual help to people in these 
out-of-the-way towns and villages, 
Haynes began lay preaching in the 
vicinity of his hometown of El 


Paso, wherever he could find peo: 


ple to listen. 

For ten years in his spare time, 
he studied and preached all he 
could, sometimes speaking in Span- 
ish, sometimes locked in jail cells 
with his “congregations.” He pored 
over literary classics, memorized 
Homer “for fun,” prepared ser- 
mons and Sunday school lessons, 
and studied the Bible in the New 
Testament Greek language he had 
learned at Baker College, 

Haynes saved his vacations and 
managed to attend summer sessions 
at Princeton (N.J.) Seminary and 
the San Francisco Seminary, San 
Anselmo, Calif., for four years, 

In 1958, he retired from SP, 
After having to convince nearly 
the entire administration and fa- 
culty of the Austin Seminary that 
he was able to handle the school’s 
rigorous work, he enrolled as an 
advanced student. 


His facility with difficult lan- 
guage studies amazed officials and 
teachers at the school, and at one 
time he was offered the opportunity 
either “to take advanced Greek or 
teach it”! Haynes reads seven lan- 
guages, including Hebrew and 
Aramaic, which he learned “so as 
to read the Old Testament in the 
original tongues.” 

Haynes firmly believes that faith 
is the most important aid to man, 
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“If a man has encountered God,” 
he says, “discrepancies cease to 
matter . . , faith carries me 
through.” 

This abundant faith has given 
Malcolm Haynes, at the age of 
69, a brand new, exciting second 
life of service to others, in trade 
for one career already successfully 
completed, 
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PAUL HOLBROOK, assistant chief yard 
clerk at Watsonville Junction, received 
the honored Silver Beaver Award for sai 
ice “of exceptional character” to the Boy 
Scout movement, Paul started as o leader 
of a troop in the Monterey bay aree, hes 
been Scoutmaster and Camping and At- 
tivities Chairman of the Monterey Bay 
Area Boy Scout Council since 1950 and is 
now Cammissioner of the Council’s Pajaro 
Valley District, 
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A Disaster, A Boy, A Bear— 
And “Smokey” Came To Life 


EARLY everyone is familiar 

with “Smokey”, the bear that 
has become a national forest fire 
prevention figure. Southern Pa- 
cific folks played a part in giving 
life to the now famous animal. 
This is how it happened. 

In 1950, when someone’s care- 
lessness destroyed 17,000 acres of 
timberland on the north side of the 
Capitan Mountains 
in New Mexico, 
every abled bodied 
man, woman and 
child from the town 
of Capitan and near- 
by helped fight the 
raging forest fire. 

All available 
Southern Pacific 
employes joined the 
fight. Headed by 
Carrizozo Roadmas- 
ter B. G. Barnum 
were the men of wa- 
ter service gangs 5 
and 7 and section gangs 38 and 
389. 

There were about 36 SP men in 
the group. Our Rio Grande Divi- 
sion reporter recalls a few of them 
-—Walter Leanard, Floy Skinner, 
J. A. Gower, Lonnie McClintock, 
Hipolito Monrreal, and Salvador 
Morales. 

Also with the SP men_ was 
Bobby. Hicks, son of R. L. Hicks, 
water service foreman at Carri- 
zozo. This seventeen-year-old boy 
was to play a leading role in bring- 
ing life to “Smokey”—until: then 
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only a character on forest fire pre- 
vention posters. 

As the men fought to bring the 
fire under control they discovered 
a tiny bear cub clinging to a 
charred pine tree. He was badly 
burned and hungry. 

Bobby Hicks climbed up the tree 
and rescued the frightened cub. 
He took the small animal to the 
home of a nearby 
rancher whose wife 
fed and doctored it. 
The next day Game 
Warden Ray Bell 
flew the bear to 
Santa Fe for treat- 
ment by a veteri- 
narian. 

After a few weeks 
of recuperation in 
the Bell home, the 
New Mexico State 
Department of 
Game and Fish flew 
the bear to Wash- 
ington, D. C. There, he was her- 
alded as the living example of 
“Smokey”, the fire fighting poster 
bear of the US Forest Service. 

Today, “Smokey” is at home in 
the National Zoo in Washington. 

And what about Bobbie Hicks? 
He finished high school at Carri- 
z0z0 where he was the New Mexico 
champion mile runner. After grad- 
uation he joined the Marines and 
was stationed at Treasure Island, 
where he became the champion 
bantamweight boxer of his divi- 
sion. 
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Take Care of Your Feet—They Support You 


[TF YOU ARE a man of average 
weight, your feet take a daily 
beating equivalent to over two mil- 
lion pounds of sledge hammer 
blows. In an average day you walk 
about 13,000 steps or 714 miles. 


Those feet of yours are delicate 
structures containing 26 small, 
slender bones each, a network of 
126 ligaments and tiny muscles, 
and a minimum of “shock-absorb- 
ing” tissue. 

Four out of every five of us 
have foot trouble — and 90% of 
this trouble is self-inflicted. How 
much thought do you give to the 
care of your feet .. . before they 
start aching? 


Do you, for instance, take daily 
foot baths? They’re the first step 
toward foot health. 

If the skin on your feet and legs 
tends to be dry or scaly, especially 
in cold weather, rub them with a 
little baby oil. If your feet perspire 
easily, bathe them at night in 
alcohol. 

Before donning shoes in the 
morning, use foot powder, care- 
fully powdering between the toes. 

Bathroom surgery on corns, cal- 
louses and blisters is out! Have 
your feet checked by a podiatrist. 
The trouble frequently originates 
with poorly fitted shoes or hosiery. 
Your shoes should never need 
“breaking in.” They either feel 
perfectly comfortable in the store 
++. or you don’t want them. Sturdy 
shoes with supple uppers and flexi- 
ble soles are usually best. 
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Trim your toe nails about once 
a week, Cut them straight across 
and not shorter than the flesh. An 
inflamed spot or small irritation on 
the toe should be cushioned in 
lamb’s wool, absorbent cotton, or 
some other soft material. 

Pains in the foot or leg should 
not be neglected, anymore than 
you would neglect a stomach ache. 
They may be danger signals of 
arthritis, neuritis, poor circulation, 
diabetes or even a break in one of 
the small bones of the feet. 

Be foot happy. You'll feel better 
all over, 


Robert McLaughlin, Pacific 
Electric agent at Gardena, Cali- 
fornia, has been elected president 
e pe Gardena Valley Kiwanis 

ub, 
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Meet Your Reporters 


E’D LIKE YOU to meet the men 

and women who, usually on 
their own time, help the editors 
produce this magazine. They are 
the Editorial Representatives listed 
on the masthead on the bottom of 
page 35. They (bless em) are the 
ones who send us the news they 
gather from you. In the months 
ahead we plan to bring you thumb 
nail sketches of each of them. And 
now to begin, may we introduce 
you to— 


Jackie Stewart, Tucson Division 


Present job title: assistant lease 
clerk... single . . . been with SP 
18 years, four years in the General 
Office, a year on the Rio Grande, 
a few months on the Salt Lake, the 
rest of the time at Tucson... she 
says, “I was sort of a ‘boomer 
steno’ until I quit moving around 
so often”... Born in Dunsmuir, 
likes now to be called an ‘“Ari- 
zonan.”... her hobby is golf and 
dancing, and it troubles her that 
there aren’t many places to dance 
these days . . . Ambition: to be 
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able to retire with 30 years’ service 
at age 50 (“please smile”) and to 
have the strength and the green 
fees “to get my golf score much 
much lower, preferably, indeed, 
with a congenial man at my side.” 


Vie Schiro, L.A. General Shops 


Present job title: locomotive car- 
penter . . . born in Sicily . . . 
came to the United States in 1919 

. . attended Los Angeles schools 

. received citizenship papers in 
1939 . . . wife’s name: Carmella. 
Three sons: Anthony, 20; Vincent, 
17; and Victor, 8... Vic is active 
in Cub Scout work and the United 
Ancient Order of Druids, and the 
Georgio Kastriotte Society, and is 
a member of the Brotherhood of 
Railway Carmen of America .. . 
Ambition: To lead a good life and 
see that his children are as well 
educated as possible. . . . says, “I 
hope to receive more stories from 
my fellow employes so that Bulletin 
readers may see what sort of talent 
we have at the Los Angeles Shops.” 
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The Southern Pacific Rod & 
Gun Club held its annual trout 
outing at Dunsmuir on April 29 
and 30, with some 78 members and 
sons making the trip from San 
Francisco aboard three chartered 
Pullman cars, leaving on Train No. 
20 at midnight Friday.’ Trout 
Chairman Henry Loretz of the 
California Fish and Game Commis- 
sion, and an SP pensioner, was in 
charge of the festive group. 

For the first time in years it 
rained on opening day, but the 
water was clear and the fish did 
not seem to mind; several of the 
boys had their limits by noon Sat- 
urday. As usual, eggs and worms 
were the preferred bait, but some 
fish were taken on spinners. The 
total catch was 442 trout; the 
Kingfish Badge was won by Dis- 
trict Lineman Rocky Langfeldt of 
San Jose with a 19-inch rainbow. 

The weather on Sunday was 
balmy and the return trip was 
made on Train No. 19 Sunday 
afternoon. All members had a good 
time and vowed to return to the 
Great Fishing Grounds next year. 

Southern Pacifie Stores base- 
ball team, which plays its home 
games at Washington and Lincoln 
Parks, Alameda, is now in its 35th 
consecutive year of semi-pro base- 
ball. Business manager of this top- 
rated team is George W. Gerichten, 
general foreman of our West Oak- 
land Store, 
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RICHARD LOWTHER, record custadian, 
Ogden, displays trophy won last month at 
“Ike Dallinga Memorial sponsored by the 
Ogden SP Bowling League. Ike, retired 
machinist for the company, was one of 
the most popular bowlers in the Ogden 
area prior to his death last year. 


Scheduled for May 20 is the 
fifth annual Purchases and Stores 
Golf Tournament to be held at the 
Palo Alto Golf Course. The tourna- 
ment will also include a “Hole in 
One” contest. 


eee 


Honey MeKiernan, wife of 
F. R. McKiernan, Tucson Division 
conductor, defeated Evelyn Rosen- 
baum to become golfing champion 
of the El Rio Women’s Club in 


Tueson. 
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b WILLIS EDWARD ALDERMAN, conductor 
on the Coast Division, has retired after 
serving 38 years with Southern Pacific. 
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Feceut 
Kettrwes 


> CHARLES VANNUCCI, left, carman at 
Bayshore Shops, has retired after 42 years 
with Southern Pacific. Shown congratulat- 
ing him on his last day at work is John 
Gurash, foreman, Car Department. 


4 RAY GLIDDEN, assistant general yard- 
master, San Francisco, retired after more 
than 40 years with Southern Pacific. 


4 WILLARD H. DONELSON, water service 
mechanic, Coast Division, has retired 
after having served the Company for more 
than 43 years. 
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Sreecueeeey 
SERGREuraRE! 


€ CHARLES M. CLYNE, left, conductor on 
the Coast Division, retired after 44 years 
with SP. Shown with him is P. V. Stone, 
assistant superintendent. 


> EARL HAWKINS, 
retired last month 
after 40 years’ 
service with SP, the 
fast 20 at King 
City as agent, 


4 FRANK BONHAM, left, locomotive engi- 
neer on the Salt Lake on, retired after 
nearly 42 years! service. Shown congratu- 
lating him is H. H. Hughes, road foreman 
of engines. 


2] 


OPERATING: W. Heffner, to 
trainmaster, with headquarters at 
Sparks; R. L. Humphrey, to assistant 
road toreman ot engines, with headquar- 
ters in Portland. 

MECHANICAL: William (Bill) 
T. Small, to general foreman, Rose- 
ville; Joe Palumbo, to schedule fore- 
man, Sacramento General Shops. 


COAST DIVISION: Joseph Beck- 
ley, brakeman; Ernest Bowser, switch- 
man; Hedvika Casse, engine wiper; 
Frederick Crosett, asst, car foreman; 
Danicl Damon, signalman; Daniel 


Hynes, picker; Mark Kriletich, 
painter; Andrew Laras, freight car- 
man; Daniel Lenihan, locomotive en- 
gineer; Neal Light, switchman; Frank 
Manning, locomotive engineer; Joseph 
McCaughey, carman helper; Dow 
Minner, switchman; Juan’ Morales, 
section laborer; Rudolph Fozzi, clerk; 
Henry Wolfe, clerk. 


LOS ANGELES DIVISION: Ad- 
dison Cox, signal maintainer; Enrico 
DeNuptiis, machinist_helper; Henry 
Gee, chair car porter; Howard Gilbert, 
carman; Donald Harms, machinist 
foreman; Cecil Hazen, telegrapher- 
clerk; Robert Jones, carman helper; 
E. Helen LeRoy, telegrapher-clerk; 
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Bernard Leuck, machinist; Stanley 
Lioyd, machinist helper; Dan Mohler, 
signalman; Alberto Munoz, carman; 
Thornton Neuman, clerk; Charles 
Sidle, clerk; Glendon Weisel, loco- 
motive engineer; Leis Williams, typist. 


PORTLAND DIVISION: Richard 
Cooper, carman; Livingsten Erwin, 
boilermaker; Gussie Lundin, brake- 
man; Louis Main, locomotive engineer; 
John Nelson, extra gang foreman; 
Grand Worden, yardmaster. 


RIO GRANDE DIVISION: Jose 
Aquino, extra gang laborer; Blas 
Chavez, track laborer; Victor Del- 
gado, painter foreman; Ureino Fierro, 
laborer; Felix Guerrero, laborer; Al- 
fredo Talavera, carman; John 
Wright, machinist helper. 


SACRAMENTO DIVISION: Lin- 
coln Davidson, locomotive engineer; 
Pietro Del Tessandoro, carman; 
Louis Del Torchio, water service fore- 
man; Eddie Dison, carpenter; David 
Fanner, janitor; John Giesser, car 
inspector; Floyd Harmon, conductor; 
Wilbur Russell, switchman; Grego- 
rios Salpikiis, carman helper; Isaac 
Smith, electrician; Ralph Tomlin, 
B&B foreman; James Watts, yard 
clerk, 


SACRAMENTO SHOPS: Stephen 
Ropinski, freight carman; Pedro San- 
tillan, piper, 


SALT LAKE DIVISION: Clar- 
ence Collins, brakeman; Archie 
Hunter, carman; Seth J. B. Stone, 
machinist. 


SAN JOAQUIN DIVISION: Jess 
Morelock, conductor; Lee Porter, 
crossing: watchman; Francisco Ram- 
irez, extra gang laborer; Frank Rob- 
inson, lead signalman. 


SHASTA DIVISION: Gordon 
Baker, conductor; Hartford Crandall, 
conductor; Walter Harrington, loco- 
motive engineer; Charles Huxtable, 
locomotive engineer. 

TUCSON .DIVISION:. James 
Beals, ‘locomotive engineer; Gus EMi- 
son, Machine operator; Jessie Galen- 
tine, water service helper; Johnnie 
Galentine, telegrapher;: Lee. Green- 
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wood, locomotive engineer; Ellis Har- 
ris, machinist; Robert Hill, locomotive 
engineer; Leo Lee, timekeeper; Phil- 
lip Moore, conductor; Clio Pettycrew, 
clerk; Juan Snarez, section laborer; 
Tom Yalenzuela, assistant foreman, 


WESTERN DIVISION: Walter 
Abbott, pipefitter; Richard Adams, 
chair car porter; Puzant Aramian, 
yard clerk; Eugene Coursinoux, con- 
ductor; Jasper Cruze, mail & baggage 
handler; Ernest French, clerk; 
George Frenchick, lead car inspector; 
Harold Haynes, telegrapher-clerk- 
towerman; Jerushia Hill, coach 
cleaner; Clarissa Kerr, coach cleaner; 
Clarence Lent, clerk; Robert Me- 
Connell, signal maintainer; Peter 
Pagonis, car inspector; Anna Perry, 
coach cleaner; Leo Roth, brakeman; 
John Suske, locomotive engineer; Ger- 
ard Sweet, telegrapher; Henry Swy- 
gert, baggage & mail handler; Cato 
Wash, laborer; Gertrude Washing- 
ton, coach cleaner; Jack Wilkie, clerk- 
warehouseman; John Williams, switch- 
man; William Woodward, locomotive 
engineer, 


NORTHWESTERN PACIFIC: 
Carmelo Diperno, extra gang laborer; 
Carl Larsen, drawbridge tender lever- 
man; Keith McAllister, locomotive 
engineer, 


PACIFIC ELECTRIC: Veda Haas, 
janitress; Herbert Hall, interchange 
clerk; Ted Harrison, engineer; John 
Kanaly, C&B maintainer; Lyle Keith, 
fireman; Harry Wright, agent. 


DINING CAR DEPARTMENT: 
Vernon Stevens, steward; Archie 
Gorden, cook; Overton Johnson, 
waiter; Zeno Ayo, Jr., chef; Everett 
Majors, chef, all West Oakland; Dan 
Taylor, waiter; Drury Caldwell, chef, 
both Les Angeles. 


HOSPITAL DEPARTMENT: 
Hazel Porter, maid; Carl Berg, ele- 
yator operator, both General Hospital, 
San Francisco; Dr. Russell Frey, phy- 
sician and surgeon, Hospital Dept., Red 
Bluff, California; Bessie Smith, nurses’ 
aid, Tucson Hospital. 

PURCHASES & STORES DE. 
PARTMENT: Francis O'Donnell, 
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waybill clerk; Oectayiano Cortez, 
trucker, both Los Angeles; Joseph Val- 
dez, Sr., laborer; Manucl Samaniego, 
laborer, both West Oakland; A. P. 
Hadler, asst. to general foreman, Sac- 
ramento, 


GENERAL OFFICE: Anna Cook, 
clerk, Auditor Freight Accounts Office; 
Marie Brophy, clerk, Auditor of Pay 
Roll Accounts Office; Muriel Erdahi, 
claims investigator, Freight Claims De- 
partment; Margaret Mitchell, clerk, 
Auditor of Disbursements Office. 


OTHER DEPARTMENTS: Lindel 
Worthy, ticket clerk, Passenger Dept., 
Sacramento; Gertrude Garwood, tele- 
phone operator, Communications Dept., 
Sacramento; V. W. Masson, asst. spe- 
cial agent, Eugene; J. W. Kotz, stock 
transfer teller, New York; Harold Hof- 
fert, general clerk, Freight Trafic 
Dept., New York. 


fi. 
DEAT? 


COAST DIVISION: Floyd Arrow- 
smith, switchman; Henry Hamblin, 
switchman; Mersb Shah, oiler. Pen- 
sioners: Willis Billings, conductor; 
Gideon Burbank, locomotive engineer; 
William Clayton, carpenter; William 
Gerard, chief clerk; Fred Klotz, 
clerk; Eugene Lang, locomotive en- 
gineer; Loy Linebarger, conductor; 
Robert Platter, cost analyst. 


LOS ANGELES DIVISION: 1. W. 
Condon, special claims adjuster; Cor- 
nelius Knapp, crew dispatcher. Pen- 
sioners: John Breen, conductor; Frank 
Combs, conductor; Gale Dixon, sig- 
nalman; James Ellzey, clerk; Isaae 
Frost, carpenter; Martin Hutson, 
claim clerk; Otis McConnell, engi- 
neer; Troden Myers, brakeman; John 
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Topolski, switchman; Lillian Weaver, 
clerk. 


LOS ANGELES GENERAL 
SHOPS: Doug Pryor, passenger car- 
man. Pensioners: Andrew Lynch, up- 
holsterer; Marko Martinovich, freight 
carman; Guy Sowers, machinist; 
George Trulock, machinist. 


PORTLAND DIVISION: William 
Bidwell, section laborer; Jack Weik, 
engineer. Pensioners: Vicent Chullo, 
lead car inspector; George Clemens, 
clerk; Stanley Bryant, boilermaker; 
Harold Craig, city passenger agent; 
John Findley, section laborer; August 
Kargel, boilermaker helper; Charles 
McCann, section Jaborer; Fred Mor- 
ris, agent; Joseph Parker, mechanic. 


RIO GRANDE DIVISION: Pen- 
sioners: Francisco Beltran, section 
laborer; George Cain, car inspector; 
Martin Lankford, general yardmaster; 
Mose Pearson, machinist helper; 
Zebulon Sarrels, conductor; William 
Smith, carpenter, 


SACRAMENTO DIVISION: Haz- 
zel J. Moore, assistant foreman; 
George Parvis, conductor; Jerry 
Wells, upholsterer. Pensioners: Henry 
Dathe, water service mechanic; Fred- 
erick Donham, switchman; Thomas 
Falltrick, foreman; John Park, ma- 
chinist helper. 


SACRAMENTO GENERAL 
SHOPS: Manuel Amara, laborer; 
Perfirio Amaya, electrician helper; 
Mary Perez, molder helper; Jesse 
Scott, work coordinator; James Silva, 
upholsterer; Jerry Wells, upholsterer 
apprentice. Pensioners: Alexander 
Fisher, molder; Michael Ostega, 
pipefitter; Ben Piacentini, carman 
helper; John Radich, blacksmith 
helper; Jay Rhodes, machinist. 


SALT LAKE DIVISION: .Pension- 
ers: Clarence Boone, brakeman; Rus- 
sell Bothwell, locomotive engineer; 
Elmer Jarvis, brakeman; Dick Zu- 
nino, trucker. 


SAN JOAQUIN DIVISION: Pen. 
sioners: John Brengman, switchman; 
William Kline, signalman; Edgar 
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Massey, signal maintainer; Dave Mc- 
Donald, locomotive engineer; Walter 
Rust, senior assistant B&B supervisor. 


SHASTA DIVISION: Hugh Barn- 
well, brakeman. Pensioners: James 
Bell, machinist; Ray Wilson, loco- 
motive engineer. 


TUCSON DIVISION: Leo P. Me- 
Donald, clerk. Pensioners: George 
Darsey and Silas Mote, locomotive 
engineers. 


WESTERN DIVISION: Pension- 
ers: Jesse Cline, signal maintainer; 
Louis Dobros, section laborer; Tony 
Erceg, pipefitter helper; Carl Hatch, 
locomotive engineer; Virgil Horne, 
agent-telegrapher; Herman Matthies, 
locomotive engineer; Nicholas Pine, 
steel bridgeman; Fred Watkins, con- 
ductor. 


NORTHWESTERN PACIFIC: 
Claude Evans, yard clerk. Pensioners: 
William Baldock, chief train dis- 
paicher; Dominic Gallager, brake- 
man. 


PACIFIC ELECTRIC: Felix Brac, 
signal supervisor; Ovila Brodeur, 
painter. Pensioners: Samuel Brame, 
messenger; Charles Eadie, janitor; 
Curtis Gandy, conductor; Phillip 
Kohl, janitor; Lloyd Loyd, assistant 
B&B supervisor; Frank Mauk, conduc- 
tor; Thomas Young, conductor. 


DINING CAR DEPARTMENT: 
Pensioners: Robert McCoy, chef, West 
Oakland; Milton Anderson, chef; 
Joseph Bramlette, waiter; Clifton 
Phillips, chief cook; Garfield Sim- 
mons, cook, all Los Angeles. 


GENERAL OFFICE: Pensioners: 
George Adams, assist. engineer, Engi- 
neering MofW&S; James Brace, clerk; 
Freight Traffic; John Edwards, engi- 
neer, Operating; George McElwain, 
auditor, Aud. of Passenger Accounts; 
Wold, clerk, Aud. of Disbursements. 


OTHERS: Pensioners: Bert Church, 
assist, manager, Salvage Warehouse, SF; 
James Sird, choreboy operator, LA 
Stores; Arthur Price, chief clerk, 
Office of Secretary, NY; Harry Bosley, 
switchman, Harbor Belt Line. 
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Let’s go to Church 


The pressure of living day by day 
never relents. All kinds of problems 
sometimes seem to crowd ‘round us 
with frightening urgency — children 
growing up and away from the family, 
illness, death, serious difficulties with 
which we don’t quite know. how to 
deal. 

We wonder how we'll manage to 
face tomorrow's new crises. 

Worshipping together with our 
families, in our own churches and 
synagogues, can help provide the 
peace, strength of purpose and family 
unity so badly needed to see us through 
irying periods of active living. 

Take part with your family in your 
own religion’s services. The solid 
bonds you'll thus form will be secured 
with the strength of faith, and they 
will be unbreakable even under today’s 
most stressful times. 


POSTMASTER: Forwarding or return postage, or 
notification (with key) on form 3547 guoranteed 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC BULLETIN, 65 Market Street, San Francisco 5; California 


Why? Because we're geared to give 
~ LT L fast, efficient handling, 
Our 4,900-unit fleet offers a wide 
choice of specialized equipment—like 
.- this pickup-and-delivery van at Hiakers- 
field Aicport-to load your LL ship- 
ments carefully, haul, them smoothly, 
Jaand deliver them damage-free. £ 
TM's tuodern’ terminal facilities 
inelide continuous towveyors {in Los 
JS Angeles and Portland) for transfering 
“LIT freight between tracks with maxi- 
num cate, minimum delay...* 


Less-than-truckload shipments? 
More than welcome at P.M.T.! 


PMT. 


‘Two-way radia trims pickup time in. 
‘Los Angeles, Portland and the San 
Francisco Bay Atea. A private, direct. 
dial telephone network speeds inter- 
terminal communication. And our Cen- 
tral Dispatching Unil coordinates 
ecitipment and operations. This master- 
mind contro! cettter cuts highway time, 
improves schedules, keeps track of your 
shipment’s progress. 


Let us handle -your:néxt lesé-than 
truckioad ‘haul. You'll welcome ‘the 
service you get from BMT. 


- PACIFIC MOTOR TRUCKING CO. 
"SOUTWaNN Pucirc thucK sevice 
No mr sere eco 
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